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Grades rise to new heights 


Students average highest grades in a decade 
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By Jim Welch 
-News €ditor 


St. Michael’s students last fall and in the spring of 1997 had the highest average grades given in 10 years. In the fall students averaged a 
2.94 grade point average, and the average last spring was a 2.99 out of 4.0, according to John Sheehey, college registrar. 

Sheehey, who graduated from St. Michael’s in 1970, recalls that a C used to be considered a “good grade.” “I think less students are sat- 
isfied with a C these days,” Sheehey said. “Bs were really good grades.” 

The 1973-74 college catalogue lists a B as “above average,” a C indicates work of “average” quality. The 1997-98 catalogue does not list 
definitions next to the grades. 

Senior Margo McCray isn’t surprised a B is average, she said. “I think to get an A you need to do a lot of work. B is really more like the 


average, not a C,” said McCray, an elementary education and phychology major. 
continued on page 3 
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St. Michael’s College security log 


Excerpts from the April 12 through April 20, 1998 security report. Compiled by the Security Office. 


Sunday, April 12 
2a.m. Asked party-goers at the Rat 


7:35 p.m. Fire drill in Joyce Hall. 
8:05 p.m. Fire drill in Lyons Hall. 


to go home. Party ended at midnight. 


3 a.m. Asked the party-goers at the 


Rat to leave again. 


Monday, April 13 
4 p.m. Vandalism to Ryan Hall, 


fourth floor. 


called. 


10:25 p.m. Vandalism in Joyce Hall. 


Tuesday, April 14 
1 a.m. Unpropped three doors in 


Hamel Hall. 


11:20 a.m. Larceny of bike from 


Days Inn. 


6:58 p.m. Fire drill in Hamel Hall. 


Friday, April 17 
7:35 a.m. Suspicious person com- 


plaint in Lyons Hall. 


10:56 p.m. Intoxicated female stu- 


dent in the rotunda. 


Thursday, April 16 
9:41 a.m. Towed vehicle from 
Founders Hall parking lot. 
7:10 p.m. Assault to student in 300s 
townhouses. Colchester Police were 


Saturday, April 18 


9:35 a.m. Checked a room in Joyce 
Hall to locate a resident for the 


Residence Life staff. 


Founders Hall. 


ACT-1. 


10:11 p.m. Intoxicated Norwich 
University cadet outside of Joyce 
Hall. Student was transported to 


Sunday, April 19 
2 a.m. Assisted resident director with 
a large gathering of students outside 
of the 200s townhouses. 
2 a.m. Large pile of vomit found in 
Joyce Hall stirwell. 
2:39 a.m. Lacrosse net in the 300s 


2:15 p.m Complaint of graffiti in 


filed on fire. Put out fire with extin- 
guisher. 


Monday, April 20 


12:53 a.m. Resident in Joyce Hall 


called and asked Secuirty to go to his 
room and remove a female who 
refused to leave. Called Secuirty back 


a short time later and said not to 
bother. Went to room and spoke to 


prank. 


both residents, turned out to be a 


1:56 a.m. Complaint in 300s town- 
houses of a screaming female in the 
300s field. Checked the area with the 
Colchester Police Department but 
found nothing. 
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Hempfest challenges 
legality of marijuana 


By Michael Weiner 
(UCL 


LOS ANGELES (U-WIRE) 
— “I’m excited about Jesus, but 
I’m more excited about pot,” 
said Craig Ruben to the crowd 
gathered in front of UCLA’s 
Kerckhoff Hall on Wednesday. 

Marijuana brings together 
people of different races, ethnic- 
ities and religions, said the 
UCLA alum to about 200 stu- 
dents gathered for the annual 
Hempfest. 

The event - organized by the 
Bruin Libertarians - included 
speeches by Ruben, who owns 
the 2000 B.C. Hemp Store and 
former Libertarian U.S. Senate 
candidate Richard Boddie, who 
quoted entire verses from Bob 
Dylan’s “The Times They Are A- 
Changin’.” 

“The only place anyone ever 
came together on this campus 
was when we were right here 
smoking pot,” Ruben told the 
enthusiastic, mostly intoxicated 
crowd. 

Boddie criticized the gov- 
ernment’s “war on drugs” and 
gave statistics on deaths due to 
cigarette smoking and alcohol 
consumption. He went on to say 
that no one has died from smok- 
ing marijuana. 

“Tt is not a war on drugs, it is 
a war on people,” he said. 

Justin Sobodash, president 
of the Bruin Libertarians, also 
denounced the war on drugs. 
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“The drug war has eroded our 
civil liberties, helped to destroy 
our economy through prohibitive 
tax rates and imprisoned people 
who could be out being produc- 
tive members of society,” 
Sobodash said. 

Devi Lambert, who was the 
chief organizer of the event, 
explained the Libertarian belief 
in a hands-off government. 

“The Libertarians believe 
that your body is your body, and 
we believe in the responsible use 
of drugs,” she said. Hempfest 
included an auction and raffle of 
bongs and other marijuana 
accessories and music from the 
local radio station. 

When asked why police 
officers did not come to the fes- 
tival to arrest students who were 
smoking marijuana, Nancy 
Greenstein, UCLA Police 
Department director of commu- 
nications, said that they did not 
know about the event and did not 
receive any phone call com- 
plaints. 

Many students had enthusi- 
astic responses about the festi- 
val. 

“The idea of everybody 
being able to come together is 
what I think college is all about,” 
said junior Danny Brunner. 

Another onlooker agreed. 
“Everybody has the right to 
express their opinion,” said 
senior David Wong. “If you’re 
responsible, I think you have the 
right to (smoke marijuana).” 
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Gore unveils plan for Internet 2 


By David Hyland 
(University of Minnesota) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. (U- 
WIRE) — Although it’s touted as 
the Internet of the next genera- 
tion, Vice President Al Gore pro- 
claimed last week that the power- 
ful network called Internet 2 is 
on the cusp of reality. 

Gore formally unveiled the 
Internet 2 project during a White 
House press conference. Gore 


also announced that three U.S.) 


companies have pledged a: total 
of $500 million to speed up the 
development of the network. 
Thus far, the development of the 
Internet 2 was spearheaded by 
more than 122 universities. 

“The Internet is revolution- 
izing our lives, every aspect of 
our lives,” Gore said. 

“Tt is connecting people 
together and opening new 
avenues Of communications, 
commerce and learning.” 


The announcement coin- 
cides with three major meetings 
for the project’s major players 
that are being held this week. 

Though new fiber optic 
cables will be laid for the project, 
much of the network’s links will 
rely on the original Internet’s 
established connections. 
University researchers will be the 
network’s only users at first, with 
the possibility of allowing corpo- 
rate scientists on later. 

Despite the high profile 
endorsement, the University of 
Minnesota is wrestling with how 
to communicate the existence of 
Internet 2 to the majority of 
researchers on campus. 

Once fully operational, Gore 
said Internet 2 will have the 
capacity for researchers to trans- 
mit information comparable to 
the entire 30-volume set of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica in one 
second. 

The network would also 


allow for significant technologi- 
cal advances that will both bene- 
fit networking science and even- 
tually improve the original 
Internet with new technology. 

Technologies like video con- 
ferencing would allow easy com- 
munication between researchers 
or could be used to deliver semi- 
nars to remote sites. The 
improved communications might 
also allow scientists to control 
instruments, like telescopes or 
robots. exploring . underwater, 
from a distance. 

At the University of 
Minnesota, researchers are 
already using the skeleton net- 
work of the Internet 2 and its 
capabilities. 

“Tt will change everything,” 
Professor Ernie Retzel said. “As 
we begin to really make use of 
these technologies, it will change 
very much the way we do our 
science.” 


Chickens lead to impoundment of camper 


By Jillian Shinn 
(Colorado State University) 


FT. COLLINS, Colo. (U-WIRE) 
— A camper trailer filled with 50 
or 60 geese, ducks and chickens 
was towed from a Colorado State 
University parking lot on April 
if. 

During the early afternoon, 
the university police department 
received a student phone call 
about a camper with a domestic 
bird inside. 

The student walked by a 
camper in the parking lot by the 


engineering building and saw a 
goose fly up in a window. 

He called the university 
police department to check on 
the status of having domestic 
birds in a vehicle after the birds 
caused a ruckus when he walked 
by the camper. 

Police Officer David Hurley 
responded to the call from the 
parking lot and found the man 
associated with the vehicle. 

The vehicle had no registra- 
tion or insurance. In addition, 
the man driving the camper did 
not have his license. 
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Hurley told the man he had 
to have the car towed from the 
parking lot. 

“We told him we had to tow 
his vehicle and asked him if there 
was anything in it we should 
know about and he said ‘Yeah, I 
have 50 or 60 geese, ducks and 
chickens,’” Hurley said. 

Animal Control was called 
and responded about an hour 
later. 

The owner of the birds 
requested that the vehicle be 
towed to a spot where he could 
care for the animals. 
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Grade inflation boosts average GPAs 


continued from cover... 


Education majors must have 
a second major and have a 2.7 
GPA or better in the major to 
recieve a Vermont teaching 
license. “A C is basically fail- 
ure,” said Jody Kenney, chairper- 
son of the education department. 

“Our students have to be 
really good students,” she said. 
“We don’t have weaker students 
in our department.” 

She explained that students 
who do not have above a 2.7 by 
junior year usually are forced to 
leave the major. 

“Tt puts a lot of pressure on 
the students, and it puts a lot of 
pressure on the teachers,” she 
said. ° 

Tina Breault, a senior educa- 
tion and psychology major said 
that her GPA in education is 
higher than her overall GPA. 

She does not necessarily 
think this means the grades are 
inflated. 

“J just might be really good 
at that stuff. Which is good 
because that’s what I want to get 
into.” 


Higher expectations 


Students now expect Bs, 
even though they may not be bet- 
ter scholors than those in previ- 
ous classes, he said. Students 
often will protest a C, Sheehey 
said. 

Today’s students show an 
increased interest in grades, and 
in how they compare to others, 
Sheehey said. 

“Grades are a student’s bread and 
butter. It is like your paycheck,” 
he said. 

Grade inflation can lead stu- 
dents to think they are doing 
above average work when in 
reality they are performing bel- 
low their peers. 


NDY’s 


The average grade in most 
colleges are Bs. There are no 


~ attempts by St. Michael’s to try 


to keep grade points down, 
Sheehey said. 

Schools such as Stanford, 
Harvard, Amherst, and 
Princeton, have conducted stud- 
ies to investigate high grades. 

But experts warn that 
the findings may not be an accu- 
rate representation. 

“These studies by single 
institutions can be misleading, “ 
said Norman Brant, from the 
National Institute of Post 
Secondary Education, Libraries, 
and Lifelong Learning, in a tele- 
phone interview. 

“Over the past decade or 
two, a folklore of grade inflation 
in higher education has accumu- 
lated as a result of single-institu- 
tion studies at elite schools,” said 
Clifford Adelman, senior 
research analyst with the United 
States Education Department. 

He found that between 
1972-1993 the mean GPA for stu- 
dents earning more than 10 cred- 
its went from a 2.8 to a 2.66. 
GPAs went down during those 21 
years. 

To combat grade inflation, 
Dartmouth and Columbia include 
the percentage of As and the 
enrollement of the class next to a 
student’s grade on their tran- 
script. 

Because of a new , record 
keeping system, Sheehey was 
able to trace the average GPA of 
graduating seniors only back to 
1992. 

In 1992 the average GPA at 
St. Michael’s was a 2.90. The 
highest average GPA was in 1996 
when students graduated with an 
average of 2.96. 

Adelman’s national study 
found that women had higher 
grade point averages than men. 
This holds true at St. Michael’s. 

Among current St. Michael’s 
students, women have an average 
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grade of 2.90; males average a 
2.66. 


Begins in high school 


The proportion of high 
school students with an A aver- 
age rose from 28 percent of those 











logue. 





time.” 





isfactory. 





system,” he said. 


taking the SATs to 37 percent, 
according to College Board 
Officials. 

During the same time the 
combined SAT scores of A stu- 
dents. 

A 1996 UCLA study of 
30,000 college freshmen found 
that 30 percent reported high 
school GPAs in the A range, 
according to The Associated 
Press. 

Some high schools give 
higher grades to get their stu- 
dents in colleges, Kenney said. 


Reasons for high GPAs 


Other factors contribute to 
colleges giving high GPAs. 

For example, the religious 
studies major had one of the 
highest GPAs in last year’s grad- 
uating class. That was because 
there were only four majors, 
Sheehey said. One student with a 
high GPA could bring the aver- 
age up. 

Sheehey declined to give 
exact numbers to The Defender 
for GPAs per major, or profes- 
sors’ average grades. 

“The numbers belong to the 
deans of the college, I just keep 


What grades once meant 


By Jim Welch 
News Editor 


In the spring of 1998 there are 11 grades possible at St. 
Michael’s. In the spring of 1915 there was three. 


_ An 85-100 was “Very Good,” 70-85 was “Fairly Good,” and 60 
and below was ree: as oe ” according to the 1914-15 cata- 


classroom. “Students are ‘not allowed to speak except at recreation 


The 1935-36 catalogue lists eetenic standings from A to E. 
Sao AY was for students with a 85 percent average, with at 


’s | emades were no @ccica with a 4.0 
ie used pene An A averaged 90 to 


neon e . 
The 1990-91 college catalogue lists a B as very good, and a C as sat- 


registrar. “tt was the students who wanted us to go to a plus system.” 
“It is the students who have asked for the changes in the grading 


them,” Sheehey said. 

The deans did not want to 
make the numbers public to pre- 
vent students from selecting 
courses “for the wrong reasons,” 
Sheehey said. 

Adjunct professors gave 
higher grades than tenured prof- 


-Sadeus d didn not have to wait ‘A iole to find out how they were pro- 
eressing. “Every Saturday the marks merited during the preceding 
werk for lessons, tasks, and conduct, are read.” 


“Students who had an 89 wanted to be recognized for having 


fessors last semester. 


The average grade an 
adjunct gave in the fall of 1997 
was a 3.16. 

During the same semester, 
non-tenured full time professors 
gave an average of 3.01, and 
tenured faculty averaged a 2.90, 
according to Sheehey. 

Courses such as one-credit 
dance classes tend to have higher 
grades, and usually are taught by 
adjuncts, he said. 

The current seniors average 
a solid B, while the freshmen 
average a C-plus. Freshmen 
average a 2.60; sophomores a 
2.78; juniors a 2.88; and seniors 
average a 2.93. 

Students ‘earning what is 
expected of them and academic 
dismissal weeds out students 
with below a 2.0. This causes 
GPAs of a class to rise as it goes 
through the college, Sheehey 
said. 

The level of the course also 
has a correlation with grades 
given in the course. 

One-hundred level courses 
averaged a 2.78 last semester. 
The average in 400 level courses 
was 3.35. 

The best chance for a high 
grade at St. Michael’s is if you 























are a woman in a 400-leveal class 
with an adjunct professor, and in 
a class of 2 to 9 students. 

Classes with two to nine stu- 
dents averaged a GPA of 3.34; 10 
to 19 students a GPA of 2.92; 20 
to 29 students a GPA of 3.08; 30 
to 39 students a GPA of 2.74; and 
40 or more students a GPA of 
2.82 

Smaller classes tend to be 
upper-level classes within a 
major, said Sheehey. 


GPAs do not equal jobs 


Donna Atwater, a career 
development counselor in the 
resources center said when 
applying for jobs, grades are not 
the only thing employers look at. 
“A GPA is not a be-all and end 
all,” she said. 

Atwater said the general rule 
of thumb is if students have a 3.0 
or better they should tell employ- 
ers. “If you are proud of your 
GPA you should feel confident to 
put it on your resume,” she said. 

The importance of a strong 
GPA varies by profession, and 
the individual © ‘businesses, 
Atwater said. Some businesses 
may look at a student with 
straight As and see a very deter- 
mined individual, other compa- 
nies will see the student as not 
being well-rounded, Atwater 
said. 

GPA may be important in 
getting an interview, but once an 
employer has selected a student 
for an interview GPA becomes 
much less important, Atwater 
said. 

Senior Margo McCray said 
she dose not work to get grades 
to get a job. “I think they are 
important just because I want to 
do well. I don’t think they’ Il help 
me later.” 

She said that grades are 
more important to recieve schol- 
arships, and for getting into grad- 
uate schools. 

Breault said she realizes 
grades are important for getting a 
job. 

“I definitely think that 
employeers look at it,” she said. 

Although more students may 
be graduating with a GPA in the 
B range, a perfect A average is 
still very hard to get. 

In the last 6 years only one 
student has graduated with a per- 
fect 4.0 average. In 1979, howey- 
er, St. Michael’s had two valedic- 
torians both with 4.0 averages. 

“That really was very rare,” 
Sheehey said. 

Students may care to much 
about their grades, he said. 

“Sometimes I wish they 
were as passionate about learning 
the material in the course,” 
Sheehey said. 
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Seniors asked to limit number of guests 


By Adam Niles 
Staff Writer 


Crowded graduations and the safety 
issues surrounding them spurred the St. 
Michael’s College administration to sug- 
gest a limitation on the number of guests 
at this year’s graduation. 

In a letter sent in Febraury to parents 
of all seniors, St. Michael’s administration 
said the 3,200-capacity Ross Sports 
Center can hold about four guests per stu- 
dent. 

The suggested limitation is not 
mandatory. “The letter is suggestive 
only,” said Robert Kenny, vice president 
of academic affairs. “It is not prescrip- 
tive.” 

“Last year, in spite of a relatively 
small class (341), we seemed to be dealing 
with a record number of people,” said 
Peter Soons, director of safety and securi- 
ty. “Every seat was taken, and people 
were sitting in the aisles and doorways. 
There just wasn’t room for any more peo- 
ple in there.” 

One guest needed medical assistance, 
and it was difficult to reach the person due 
to the crowded gym, Soons said. “It was 
kind of a wake-up call because it was a 
challenge to get to the person we needed 
to get to,” he said. 

St. Michael’s President Marc 
vanderHeyden said the college was also 
notified it was in violation of fire and safe- 
ty codes implemented by the Department 
of Labor and Industries. 

The administration is offering alterna- 
tives to guests who will not be able to be 
seated in the Ross Sports Center. 

Guests will be able to watch the cere- 
mony live on 12-foot screens in both the 
theater and recital hall of the McCarthy 
Arts Center and on the college cable chan- 
nel. 

The number of guests were not 
restricted this year because the adminstra- 
tion did not want to impose a limit on 
seniors that was not expected of them at 
the beginning of the year, vanderHeyden 
said. 

“We didn’t have a chance to warn the 
students or the parents in time, so it would 
have been unfair,’ vanderHeyden said. 
“That is why we wrote the letter, pleading 
with them to be cooperative.” 

Some seniors were confused about 
the letter’s intentions, said Shannon 
Green, senior class vice president. She 
said these students interpreted the letter as 
a demand to limit the number of guests 
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Senior Leanne Goulette tries on her cap and gown in preparation of graduation day. 
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rather than a suggestion. 

“T think that the letter generated a 
rumor that we could only have four peo- 
ple,” said senior Kathleen Thies. 

Although some students suggested 
holding graduation in a larger area outside, 
vanderHeyden said it would be difficult 
due to the unpredicatable weather and 
overhead airplane noise. 

Over a month ago, St. Michael’s con- 
tacted television stations before deciding 


ersities and colleges. She 
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on Vermont Public Television to film the 
graduation ceremony. 

Vermont Public Television is a public 
television network that provides programs 
for Vermont, said Production Manager 
Daniel Harvey. It produces documentaries 
and public affairs programs and provide 
video production services for clients. 

“We do more of this (public produc- 
tions), and there is no one in this area who 
does any,” Harvey said. 

Vermont Public Television will have a 
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crew of six to eight people at four different 
camera locations in the Ross Sports 
Center, said Richard Leggett, St. 
Michael’s media services specialist. 

A live feed from the Ross Sports 
Center will travel to a Vermont Public 
Television mobile unit and then to St. 
Edmund's Hall, where it will be processed 
for cable access, Leggett said. 

Every room on campus that is cable 
ready will be able to receive the coverage 
of the ceremony. 

Funding for the use of Vermont Public 
Television’s services will come from the 
president’s contingency account. The con- 
tingency account is a fund to be used at the 
president's discretion for items not funded 
in the College Budget. 

Exact figures for the cost of the 
broadcast were not available. 

“They [the administration] are trying 
to work with what they have,” said 
Meredith Beaton, senior class president, of 
offering options to view graduation for 
guests. “That’s a good thing. They are try- 
ing their best.” 

Senior Matthew Kreimeyer agreed it 
is good that St. Michael’s administration is 
accommodating for students and guests. 

Other students disagree with the sug- 
gested limitation. 

“This definitely affects me, it affects 
my family,” said senior Jennifer Whitley, 
who has three older brothers who will be 
attending the graduation ceremony with 
their wives and her parents. “I don’t think 
this is a good idea because yon only get to 
see your child graduate once.” 

“I can understand the concerns of ae" 
school, but I don’t think it is fair,” said 
senior Alex Zengo. “I think it is a little 
ridiculous.” 

As of last Friday, the president’s 
office received two letters from parents 
regarding the letter, said Assistant to the 
President Marilyn Cormier. These parents 
said a ticket limitation should have been 
implemented this year. 

The commencement committee, 
which is made up of students, adminstra- 
tion and faculty, will meet May 13 to dis- 
cuss plans for next year’s graduation. 

“The letter that was sent out was real- 
ly a step towards awareness; making peo- 
ple aware that this is a problem that we 
have and we want to take affirmative steps 
to correct it,” Soons said. 

“(We will) see how this system goes 
and revisit it and make a decision about 
whether or not we should go to a ticketing 
system,” Kenny said. 
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Fewer students attend Sunday night Mass 


Drop in attendence genet national ed uae aL AOS ecuiey and students 


By Erin Murphy 
Senior Staff Writer 


Reflecting a national decline 
in Catholic church attendance, 
about 100 less students attend St. 
Michael’s College 9 p.m. Sunday 
Mass than two years ago, accord- 
ing to the Rev. Mike Cronogue, 
S.S.E., director of campus min- 
istry. In the same time span, the 
undergraduate student population 
on campus has increased by 
about 100 students. 

“Over the past two years, the 
student population on campus 
has increased, so it interesting 
that Mass attendance has 
decreased,” Cronogue said. “It is 
our job to wonder if it’s some- 
thing we’re not doing.” 

The Rev. Ray Doherty, 
S.S.E., of Campus Ministry 
attributes the decline in student 
attendance not to the college’s 
style of ministry, but to genera- 
tional trends. 

“Young people don’t have 
the same appreciation for the 
obligation of Sunday Mass,” 
Doherty said. “It doesn’t have 
the same power as it did when I 
was young. 

“But attendance is not bad,” 
Doherty said. “We always want 
to do better, but we shouldn’t 
look down on how we’re ong 
DOW Ts Sensi » ih}, Loiisee 

According to campus min- 
istry, about 1,400 of the 1,832 
undergraduate students on cam- 
pus are Catholic. 

“And we get anywhere from 
300 to 600 students on Sunday 
nights,” Doherty said. “If you 
figure it out, our numbers reflect 
the world and the church around 
us.” 

According to a nationwide 
poll conducted in 1997 by the 
Gallup Organization, 35 percent 
of Catholics reported attending 
Mass in the past seven days, 
down from 44 percent two years 
ago. The campus figures directly 
reflect the national trend. 

According to Cronogue, 30 
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to 40 percent of Catholic students 
attend 9 p.m. Mass, down from 
35 to 45 percent two years ago. 
Due to the drop in campus 
churchgoers, a group of eight stu- 
dents and one faculty member 
met to discuss ways in which 
campus ministry might attract 
more students to the Mass. 

Headed by seniors Marianne 
Strayton and Brian Adams, the 
meeting included students who 
attended the 9 p.m. Mass either 
regularly or sporadically. 

Students expressed » their 
opinions on issues like music, 
homilies and liturgical dancing, 
which is a choreographed form of 
worship. Strayton and Adams 
later voiced the students’ opin- 
ions at the weekly campus min- 
istry faculty meeting. 

“Some people were critical 
of things like preaching styles 
and of the liturgical dancing,” 
Cronogue said. “Some people 
thought that we should make it a 
simple Mass without any music 
and with shorter homilies. And 
just as many others really like the 
Mass the way it is.” 

The 9 p.m. Mass is typically 
an hour long, and well over 90 
percent of its attendants are stu 
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dents, said Cronogue. 

“In the end, we decided to 
say no to the simple Mass idea 
because this is a college campus, 
and the energy and the music is 
integral to what we’re about,” 
Cronogue said. “We’re not a 
parish church; we’re a college 
church. Sunday Mass is a cele- 
bration, and we try to involve, 
but if we go overboard, that’s a 
valid opinion.” 

Jerome Monachino, liturgi- 
cal music coordinator, was the 


only staff member at the discus- 


sion group. He agreed with 
Cronogue on the decision not to 
simplify the 9 p.m. Mass by 
removing the music and shorten- 
ing the homilies. 

“The liturgy is the source 
and the summit of what we are 
about as a Christain people,” 
Monachino | said. “It’s not 
money, it’s not grades, it’s not 
tuition payments. It’s the liturgy. 
It’s truly the source and summit.” 

Cronogue said that the dis- 
cussion group offered sugges- 
tions like providing a list of local 
parish Masses for those who pre- 
fer a simpler Mass. Students will 
also be encouraged to attend 
daily Mass on campus. Daily 


Photo by Margot LeSage 
Student attendance at Sunday night Masses at the St. Michael’s church has decreased by about 100 students. 


services are typically 30 minutes 
long but does not fulfill the 
Catholic Sunday Mass require- 
ment. 

In addition, liturgical danc- 
ing, which takes place at Mass 
about six times a year, might be 
reserved for the 11 a.m. Mass 
only. 

Strayton, a liturgical dancer, 
said she has noticed a decrease in 
students at the 9 p.m. Mass and a 
slight increase in students at the 
11 a.m. Mass since her freshman 
year. : 

Strayton said that about 200 
to 300 more people go to the 11 
a.m. Mass, then the 9 p.m. Mass, 
The 11 a.m. congregation is made 
up mostly of local community 
members, not students. 

“I was looking at a tape of us 
dancing at Mass that was taken 
from up in the choir loft, so you 
could see the whole church,” 
Strayton said. “It was really 
noticeable that there were a lot 
less people [at the 9 p.m. Mass] 
compared to my freshman year. 
But the 11 a.m. Mass seems to 
have grown a little bit among stu- 
dents.” 

Students have expressed 
varying opinions about the 9 p.m. 


Mass. 

“I guess I’m used to a more 
traditional Mass with more tradi- 
tional music, rather than the 
modern type of Mass we have 
here,” said senior Jason Becker. 
Becker said he does not attend 
Mass on campus but does when 
he is home in New Jersey. 

“I think the Mass here is 
great because it’s a lot more 
upbeat than it is at home,” said 
sophomore Kimberly Anderson, 
who said she attends the 9 p.m. 


Mass regularly. “I think the 
music is great.” 

In an effort to further 
encourage student feedback, 


campus ministry plans to formal- 
ly organize a liturgy committee 
exclusively made up of students. 

“It was really helpful to get 
everything out in the open - our 
likes and dislikes,” said senior 
MaryEllen Enos, who attended 
the group discussion. “And basi- 
cally, it’s not that Mass here is 
lacking anything. It’s that stu- 
dents are coming here from all 
different environments and dif- 
ferent types of Masses.” 
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College to host town meeting tonight to discuss racism 


By Defender Staff 


In response to President Bill Clinton’s initiative on 
race, St. Michael’s College is hosting a town meeting 
today. 

The meeting at Ross Sports Center at 7 p.m. is 
designed to provide “a genuine understanding from all 
perspectives, to transcend our grievances and to work col- 
lectively for human justice in America,” according to Dr. 
Dorothy Williams, director of multicultural student 
affairs. 

“What we’re hoping is that people will come togeth- 
er on our campus in the spirit of community to discuss a 
very difficult issue, but to discuss it as a united family,” 
Williams said. 

At the meeting, nine panelists will speak about 
racism. The panelists include St. Michael’s students 
Darren Beers and Jen Scola; St. Michael’s faculty and 
staff members Donna Bozzone, Kyle Dodson, Dave 
Landers and Bill Wilson; University of Vermont faculty 
members Ayana Al-Faruk and Leon Lawrence; and 
activist Paij Bailey. 

After the panelists speak, the audience will have a 
chance to ask questions or speak out on issues relating to 
race. 

Panelists were chosen so that race would be discussed 
and defined by different disciplines, including psycholo- 
gy, political science, biology and sociology. 

“The function of the panelists is to act as a catalyst,” 
said Dodson, special assistant to the vice president for 
academic affairs. “We are not here as experts.” 

In June 1997, Clinton announced the beginning of 
The President’s Initiative on Race at the University of 
California at San Diego. This initiative’s goal is to pro- 
vide a chance for every citizen in the United States to be 





a part of a national conversation about America’s racial 
diversity and about the strength it brings the nation, 
according to Clinton’s initiative. 

Clinton’s vision of One America in the 21st century is 
to “have a diverse, democratic community in which we 
respect, even celebrate our differences, while embracing 
the shared values that unite us,” according to the initiative. 

“T think it is helpful for the president to try and shape 
the agenda on things we talk about and engage in society,” 


Graphic by Melissa Starr 


The initiative is a year-long effort combining 
“thoughtful study, constructive dialogue and positive 
action to address the continuing challenge of how to live 
and work more productively,” according to the initiative. 

“Racism is something where people make a lot of 
assumptions without even studying it,’ Lawrence said. 
“Racism is the one that they don’t study but they think 
they know all the answers already. It’s a subject that takes 
time and energy. People have not done that for whatever 
reason.” 


said Wilson, associate professor of political science. 


Sheeran to become SMC’s first womanVPAA/Provost 


By Ted Brady 
Staff Writer 


This fall, a woman will make 
history at St. Michael’s. Dr. 
Janet Watson Sheeran, Interim 
President of Rockhurst College 
in Kansas City, Mo., will become 
the first woman vice president of 
academic affairs and the school’s 
first ever provost. 

The VPAA/Provost, former- 
ly known as vice president of 
academic now holds 
more formal power. The modifi- 
cation of the title was made by 
President Marc vanderHeyden. 

“IT wanted to make sure 


affairs, 


everyone on campus realized she 
was number two,” vanderHeyden 
said. 

The job description, posted 
by the Search Committee for 
VPAA/Provost, that 
besides serving as the college’s 
chief executive officer in the 
absence of the president, the 
VPAA/Provost is responsible for 
several other duties, which 
include: coordinating senior 
management, coordinating all 
academic matters in conjunction 


states 









with the undergraduate deans, 
and implementing academic 
“plans, policies and regulations” 
regarding many departments in 
the school. 

The search committee, com- 
posed of nine faculty members 
and trustees, was brought togeth- 
er last September to search for a 
candidate to fill the position. 
Professor David LaMarche of 
the business department headed 
the committee. 

LaMarche said that between 
85 and 90 applications were sub- 
mitted. It interviewed 15 candi- 
dates by phone and invited seven 
of them to campus in December. 

Two finalists, Sheeran and 
Dr. Daniel Sheridan from Loyola 
College in New Orleans, were 
selected and interviewed by a 
panel of students, faculty, admin- 
istration, the president and the 
committee. 

The committee submitted its 
nomination for Sheeran to the 
president in January. 

“Janet Sheeran comes to us 
with a very unique background,” 
LaMarche said. 

She has recieved a bachelors 
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degree in English and theater, a 
masters in speech and theater 
with a history minor, a Ph.D. in 
English literature and has attend- 
ed the Institution for Educational 
Management at Harvard. 

Sheeran has been active in 
theater since her college days. 
Her resume lists some of the 20 
plays she has directed. 

Sheeran has worked at 
Rockhurst College for more than 
20 years. 

Once a professor of theater, 

English and speech, now she is a 
professor of communications and 
fine arts, as well as the dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences 
at Rockhurst College. 
This year she has been on a leave 
of absence from her position as 
dean, allowing her to serve as the 
interim president. 

VanderHeyden explained 
that Sheeran has climbed the lad- 
der from associate professor to 
president. He commented that 
she had “a number of experiences 
outside of academics.” 

In. “a ‘letter to the St 
Michael’s community, the presi- 
dent wrote, “In addition to her 


(Sheeran) teaching and directing 
experiences, she has accumulated 
a large reservoir of academic 
administrative experience, 
including recruitment of staff and 
faculty, budget management and 
strategic planning.” 

“J detected in her someone 
who puts students in the center of 
the enterprise,’ vanderHeyden 
said. 

He said Sheeran is “some- 
one who thinks about higher edu- 
cation like I do,” and is “student- 
focused.” 

Sheeran read about the posi- 
tion’s availability in an academic 
news letter. She was then nomi- 
nated and applied to the college. 

“J had heard about St. 
Michael’s College’s reputation, 
particularly amongst Catholic 
schools,” she said. 

She called St. Michael’s a 
school with high academic quali- 
ties with a strong Catholic mis- 
sion. 


“In my visits to campus, I 
am very attracted to how St. 
Michael’s sees learning as a part- — 
nership,’ Sheeran said. 

She 
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Michael’s for making learning a 
“24-hour-a-day experience.” She 
described St. Michael’s as a 
school of social justice, where a 
student is developed to be “a 
change agent.” 

Sheeran prides herself as 
being a team player and a “coor- 
dinator between areas,” she said. 
She has some goals for the com- 


ing years. 
“My job is to integrate and 
support student learning,” 


Sheeran said. She is committed 
to helping academics develop all 
dimensions of personhood. 

Sheeran is originally from 
New Jersey. She has three chil- 
dren ranging from 30 to 17 years 
old. Although they now live in 
Missouri, Sheeran and her family 
have lived all over the country. 
She seemed excited to return to 
the East Coast. 

“If ['m going to seek an 
adventure, now is the time to do 
it,’ Sheeran said. She said her 
move “is not a need, it’s a 
desire.” 

“I know what I’m getting 
into,” Sheeran said. “I’m going 
to buy a snow shovel.” 
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Computer equipment, RAM chips stolen 


Average of one computer system stolen each year; recent heist valued at $500 


By Bobby Gates 
Staff Writer 


Over the last three years, an average 
of one computer system and two VCRs 
have been stolen from St. Michael’s 
College each year, according to Denis 
Stratford, director of information technol- 
ogy. 

In the most recent incident, two inter- 
nal Zip drives and two chips of Random 
Access Memory (RAM) were reported 
stolen from St. Michael’s computer labs 
according to Library and Information 
Services. 

The two Zip drives were stolen from 
the St. Edmund's 211 Mac Lab sometime 
during the weekend of April 3.to 5. 

LIS also reported that on April 9 two 
RAM chips were removed from a comput- 
er in the Durick library 148 lab, according 
to Peter Soons, director of safety and secu- 
rity. 

Pat Suozzi, director of LIS, estimates the 
combined value of the two zip drives at 
$400. 

Suozzi estimates the value of the 
RAM chips at about $50 each. 

In order to remove the RAM chips the 
thief would have to open the computer, 
which takes several minutes. 

They would have to have computer 
knowledge to remove these items, Suozzi 
said. 

The thief pried the front cover off the 
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Photo by Tiina Matikainen 
Two Zip drives were stolen from St. Edmunds’s 
211 Mac Lab earlier this month. 


computers and removed the Zip drives, 
Soons said. 

"It seems like a lot of effort for what 
they took," Suozzi said. 

Officials said the thief would most 
likely put the chips in a piece of his or her 
own equipment. 

"I guess they could resell them," 
Suozzi said, "but they wouldn't make 
much money." 

Security does not think the two thefts 
are related. 

According to Soons, no evidence was 
left behind. 

"The likelihood is not great of finding 
out who it was," Soons said. 

Earlier this year there was a rash of 
TV and VCR cables reported missing, but 
those incidents have subsided, Suozzi said. 

"We have always been concerned 
about theft, but we have not had a huge 











problem," Suozzi said. "We've been lucky 
here. We rely on our students. They are 
wonderful kids. The students here are 
great." 

The thefts come as a debate wages 
over the closing time of campus computer 
labs. 

"It is reasons like this that the labs are 
locked at night. We're concerned about the 
equipment," Soons said. 

"We try to have a balance between 
making sure these areas are secure and 
accessible." 

In November 1997 a complete 
Gateway 2000 computer system, like the 
ones found in labs on campus, was stolen 
from the first floor lounge in Linnehan 
Hall. It has since been replaced, according 
to Stratford. 

The largest computer heist on campus 
occured in 1994. On Sept. 18 of that year, 
a man entered the St. Edmund's Mac Lab 
and forcibly removed several pieces of 
computer equipment and carried them out 
of the building in a duffel bag, according 
to Dianne Lynch, associate professor of 
journalism. 

When a student, Oleg Diatkevich, 
approached the man about what he was 
doing, the suspect pulled a knife and 
Diatkevich fled. 

The suspect was never apprehended 
and made off with seven Mac system units 
and one scanner, according to Stratford. 

The recent thefts have impacted stu- 


~ dents who use this equipment. 


"If there are 16 students in my class 


‘and only 14 computers are working, that 


means there are two students who can't do 
the work they need to do," said Professor 
David Mindich of the journalism depart- 
ment. 

Mindich teaches two sections of New 
Media, a class that meets in the Mac lab. 


His students use the Zip drives to store 
information that is too large to be stored 
on floppy disks. 

"The importance of the Zip is to store 
large graphics and other multi-media for 
web pages and desktop publishing," 
Mindich said. 

Professor Jon Hyde, who also teaches 
a New Media class in the Mac Lab, calls 
the Zip drives "almost essential" to the 
class and said that if the material that stu- 
dents stored on their Zip disks were put on 
the hard drives the computer would proba- 
bly crash. 

Students have to line up for working 
computers, which Mindich calls "unac- 
ceptable." 

"This is especially frustrating in light 
of improvements made by user support on 
the lab equipment," said Mindich. 

Most computers on campus have two 
RAM chips, and when the two were 
removed from the computer in Durick 
148, that computer became useless, 
Suozzi said. 

All of the stolen equipment will be 
replaced as soon as possible, according to 
Suozzi and Mindich. 

Since none of these thefts exceeded 
the © college’s $25,000 insurance 
deductible, funds to replace the equipment 
comes out of existing equipment budgets, 
Stratford said. 

Thefts that do not exceed the deductible 
are not reported to the insurance company 
because "it only creates paperwork for all 
of us and we know we won't get any 
money from it," Stratford said.” 

If someone were caught, he or she 
would be charged with theft, Soons said. 

The theft will be reported to the 
Colchester police once security receives 
the equipment’s serial numbers from 
Information Technology. 


Se 
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President Marc vanderHeyden congratualates Harold Bloom on receiving his doctor. 


Bloom receives honorary degree 


Literary critic, Harold Bloom received an honorary doctor of humanities degree 


from St. Michael’s College on April 15. 


English Professor John Reiss, presented the degree to Bloom after Bloom’s talk 
on “Hamlet: ‘Poem Unlimited,’” at the MacCarthy Arts Center. 
Bloom is Sterling Professor of Humanities at Yale University and Berg Professor 


of English at New York University. 


Bloom has authored more than 20 books and has edited and written introductions 


to 400 volumes of literary criticism. 


He is noted for his 1990 work, “The Book of J,” a best seller, in which he argues 
that some parts of the Bible were written by a woman. Bloom’s more recent book, 
“The Western Canon: The Books and Schools of the Ages,” examines 26 canonical 
authors by exploring Western Literary tradition. 

In 1985 he was awarded a MacArthur genius award. 
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Opinion/Editorial 





Professors need to be 
graded by their students 


As the end of the semester approaches, the SUMA evaluations 
will be distributed in each class. Some students will rush through them 
without giving the questions serious thought so they can get out of the 
classroom and into the sunshine. 

That is the wrong thing to do. 

Our input as students should play a vital role in the education we 
receive. We invest tens of thousands of dollars to receive a quality 
education. It is vital that professors are doing their jobs and doing 
them well. As students we are able to see firsthand whether or not pro- 
fessors are giving us the education experience that we are paying for. 
But how does the administration really know if the professors are per- 
forming up to par? 

Evaluations are our opportunity to give our input into the educa- 
tional process at St. Michael’s. Some professors work hard all semes- 
ter to ensure that their students are receiving the best education possi- 
ble. Their time and efforts are appreciated by the students. We should 
let the administration know by taking the time to give them a positive 
and thorough evaluation. 

However, if a professor has been unfair, then he or she is unwor- 
thy of the money we pay for each class. The administration should 
know about it so that action can be taken. 

Take a few minutes out of your day and think. 

Did the professor treat you justly, offer help outside of the class- 
room and volunteer constructive criticism? Do you feel that you real- 
ly learned something? Are you getting your tuition money’s worth? 

If not, then use the evaluation to voice your grievances. 
Professors grade us. It’s important that we are allowed to grade them. 
Professors should provide us with a learning experience that goes 
beyond the facts and figures. Has your professor done this for you? 

Don't limit yourself to the evaluations. 

Take your opinions a step further. Don’t be afraid to tell your 
advisor or, Dr. Art Hessler, associate dean of the college if you have a 
problem with a professor, or if a professor has exceeded your expec- 
tations. 

It is important that our voices are being heard. Allowing poor or 
unfair teachers to continue teaching ineffectively isn’t fair to the cur- 
rent students, or to incoming classes that could be wasting their time 
and money as well. 

When the evaluations are passed out, be honest. An easy profes- 
sor is not necessarily a good professor. Your college degree should be 
an honor you earned, not something that was considered easy. If a 
professor is giving away an easy A ask yourself if you simply bought 
the grade with your tuition money or if you really earned it. 

Some label college students as apathetic. Let’s combat that 
notion and take the opportunity to play a vital role in the education we 
receive. As you are filling out the evaluations this spring, take the time 
to submit a thoughtful assessment. Your answers can make a differ- 
ence. 


Quote of the week: 


‘‘Tomorrow is the most important 
thing in life. Comes into 
us at midnight very clean. 
It’s perfect when it arrives and 
it puts itself in our hands. 
It hopes we’ve learned something 
from yesterday.” 


eJohn Wayne, 1907-1979 


The Defender mission statement 


The Defender and The Defender Online are the student-run 
newspapers at St. Michael’s College. Our purpose is to report the 
issues, events people and interests of the campus community. We 
have a responsibility to our readers to do this in a fair and accurate 
manner. 

Although our primary focus is on the students, we hope to pro- 
vide all readers with a window to the entire college community. 

It is our duty to both inform and entertain our readers. As staff 
members and as students, we hope this will provide us with a 
rewarding educational experience. The Defender functions both as 
a news room and as a class, giving student reporters and editors an 
opportunity to further develop skills in journalism. 

We welcome constructive criticism of articles, peer involve- 
ment and reader contributions. 








First Amendment rights under attack 


In the 1850’s, John Stuart 
Mill wrote, “The time, it is 
hoped, is gone by when any 
defense would be necessary of 
‘liberty of the press’ as one of the 
securities against corruption or 
tyrannical government.” 
Unfortunately, it seems that 
Mill’s hope for an unchallenged 
press hasn’t been met, for even 
today, more than a hundred years 
later, the press is still dogged by 
those who would wish to silence 
it. For, right here in the bubble- 
world of St. Michael’s College, 
not only has The Defender’s First 
Amendment rights, but those 
same rights of every student at St. 
Michael’s, come under attack. 

In the course of this last aca- 
demic year, censorship has been 
a burdensome issue. The admin- 


istration and other campus 
authorities have not only tried to 
control what students are 


exposed to but also the ‘way in 
which students are allowed to 
express themselves. 

Everything from the ban- 
ning of the movie “Bliss” to 
Student Association Vice 
President Elect Steve Sabetta’s 
calling for the censorship of The 
Defender on “sensitive issues,” 
illustrates the zeal of would be 
censors at work at St. Michael’s. 

As well, we have seen a 
purely educational film on date 
rape awareness censored just 
before its showing because 
administrator Dave Landers 
decided it was “inappropriate” 
for St. Michael’s — students. 
Further, the S.A., by deciding to 
take a stand against the death 


penalty on behalf of every single 
student at St. Michael’s has pre- 
vented students from voicing 
their own individual beliefs. 
These are but a few of the cen- 
sorship issues that have surfaced 
in the last year. 

What gives the S.A. the right 
to make ethical decisions for the 
entire student body? Why can the 
S.A. pull movies off the movie 
channel, as they did with “Bliss?” 

Where is our voice, our right 
to speak our mind and to choose 
for ourselves what we are 
exposed to? Perhaps the most 
frightening thing about censor- 
ship at St. Michael’s is that it is a 
legally sound activity. 

Frighteningly, as students at 
a private institiution we are not 
entitled to the same basic free- 
doms as the average Joe on the 
streeet. 

As a private institiution, the 
college has every legal right to 
control the content of The 
Defender and any other media 
that disseminates information to 
the student body. This noxious 
right stems from the Hazzlewood 
decision by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. After this precedent set- 
ting case in 1988, private educa- 
tional institutions, like St. 
Michael’s, were given the right to 
censor. 

Although St. Michael’s has 
the right to censor its students, it 
is not in the academic interest of 
a free exchange of ideas to do so. 


St. Michael’s is a place of learn-— 


ing and so all ideas, no matter 
their quality, should be heard 
without threat of censorship. 
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There should be no bounds to 
what can be said and no limits to 
what topics are heard. Only with 
this absolute right to free expres- 
sion can the truth be obtained. 

We need not fear the bad and 
erroneous ideas for as John 
Milton explained in his 1644 
tract, Areopagitica, “Let her 
(Truth) and falsehood grapple; 
who ever knew Truth put to the 
worse, in a free and open 
encounter?” 

To silence the expressing of 
an idea is to rob the human race, 
according to J.S. Mill. If the 
silenced opinion is right, he 
explained, then the people are 
denied the “opportunity to 
exchange error for truth.” If the 
idea is wrong, then people “lose, 
what is almost as great a benefit, 
the clearer perception and livelier 
impression of the truth produced 
by its collision with error.” 

Lastly, to prohibit expression 
at St. Michael’s is to insult us and 
to declare the entire student body 
as fools who lack the basic abili- 
ty to recognize truth from false- 
hood. The administration would 
be surprised at what the St. 
Michael’s student body was 
capable of maturely handling, if 
given the chance. 

The students at St. Michael’s 
have proven themselves to be 
intelligent and informed schoalrs 
in search of the truth. It is a 
shame to inhibit the learning 
process with the immaturity of 
censorship. 


*Daniel Scott 
Class of 2000 






Front row left to right: Simone Hofmann; Jim Welch; Erin Sullivan; Tiina Matikainen; Amy Sinatra; Holly 


Robinson; Advisor Mike Donoghue; Margot LeSage; Carrie Simonelli and Angie Aja. 
Back row left to right: Advisor Mary Jane Alexander; Scott Sonia and Debra Gorgos. 


~~. 











Top: Senior Jake Bailey 
dusts off the grill for a 
birthday barbecue. 
Above: Dogs finally see 
the light of day as their 
owners take advantage of 
the warm sun. Here 
Rocky stops to smell 
some blooming flowers. 
Above right: Activities 
of all kinds break out in 
the warm air around cam- 
pus, like this football 
game in the 300s field. 
Right: Blooming flowers 
and trees are a true sign of 
spring. 


FEATURES | 
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Here comes 


the 





Spring 1s here and temperatures 
have recently soared into the 70s, 
prompting barbecues, blooming flowers 
and allowing people to forget about 
the long, sun-deprived Vemont winter. 
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Nolin to release new CD as senior class gift 


By Holly Robinson 
Features Editor 


St. Michael’s senior Chris 
Nolin received almost $3,000 
from President Marc 
vanderHeyden’s contingency 
fund to produce a CD of pop 
songs that will include a mass he 
wrote and performed at the 
chapel in December. 

The CD “Every Step We 
Take” will be released May 9 and 
will be a gift to the senior class. 

About 500 copies will be 
made for the seniors. Any extra 
copies will be sold at the book- 
store and given to speakers and 
visitors who come to the college. 

The idea to make the disc 
came from vanderHeyden, who 
last year sponsored a CD by 
senior Armand 
VanderHeyden said he was 
impressed by the creative work of 
the students and wanted to give 
them a chance to express it. 

“T saw it as another occasion 
to do the same thing with Chris,” 
vanderHeyden said. 

The president attended 
Nolin’s recital for the Mass he 
had written called “Missa 
Brevis.” 

Nolin, a music major, started 
writing the Mass when he was a 
sophomore. 

In the fall of 1997 he decid- 

~ed to finish” the Mass and use 
“Missa Brevis” for his senior 
seminar project. 
Having the class as a deadline 


Messier. 





Photo by Adam Pike Riesner 


Senior Chris Nolin recording his CD, “Every Step We Take,” at a studio in Williston. 


helped him finish it, he said. 
“Tt’s hard to write in school,” 
Nolin said. “If I knew I had a 


deadline, it would force me to — 


finish it. I didn’t want to have 
wasted all the time I’d spent on 
the mass by not finishing it.” 


S Work for 7, ; Defender : 


[Positions for the 1998- 1999 ear| | 


are available. Be a part of the - 
award-winning newspaper! — 
Positions available include: 
‘Executive Editor =|. 
¢Managing Print Editor 
eManaging Online Editor | 
*News Editor 
eFeatures Editor 
eSports Editor 
¢Graphics Editor 
¢Photography Editor | 
*Business Manager © 
Advertising Manager 


If interested, please contact | — 
Mary Jane Alexander at | 
extension 2257, or Mike 

Donoghue at extension 2442. — 


VanderHeyden asked Nolin 
if he would record the Mass as a 
gift to the senior class and add 
other songs of his own to fill out 
the CD. 

“I was so inspired by that I 
just sat down and started writ- 


ing,” Nolin said. 
Nolin does not get to keep 
any of that money given to him 


. for production of the CD, but 


does get extra copies of the disc. 
He said he would like to sell 
some of those copies in local 





record stores and invest those 
profits into producing more 
copies of the disc. 

He also. plans to donate 
some money to cancer research. 
Two people he knew died of can- 
cer, a priest he was close to and 
his girlfriend’s sister. 

The album is a musical 
departure for Nolin, who per- 
forms in the local rock group 
SandOze. 

The other songs on the 
album are pop and even the Mass 
has a pop flavor. 

Nolin. said he has always 
written pop music and wanted to 
record his own pop songs. 

He is planning to take more 
time off from working with the 
band to work on his own music. 

Nolin has spent the spring 
semester organizing a group of 
students to perform on the CD, as 
well as handling his 19-credit 
class load and looking for a job. 

“That’s the hard part. I love 
being busy, but I’m doing it all on 
my own,” he said. 

Nolin admits that his class 
attendance has suffered. 

“lve been handing a lot of 
work in under the door and get- 
ting months extensions. I lucked 
out and got a nice set of profes- 
sors.” 

VanderHeyden' said he 
would like to continue having 
students record albums if there i 
enough money, but would | 
try other things as well. 







IF YOU’RE 
THINKING 
ABOUT TAKING 
SUMMER CLASSES 
IN BOSTON, SET 
YOUR SIGHTS 
JUSTLA. LERTEE 


HIGHER. 


At Merrimack College in North Andover, Massachusetts, we think we have something truly 
exceptional to offer summer students. Whether you want 


oe 
to catch up or get ahead on your course work, our beauti- Merrimack 


ful surburban campus, close to Boston, provides the per- 
fect setting for quiet summer study. 
The summer session is considered to be an integral 


COLLEGE 
978-837-5100 © North Andover, Massachusetts 


part of academic life here at Merrimack. Every year since the College's founding in 1947, sum- 
mer semester has been offered for the benefit of our own students as well as those visiting 


from other colleges. 


e¢ 1998 Summer courses at 1997 


tuition rates 


¢ 1,4,5,6, and 8 week morning 


and evening sessions 


e Courses in the Humanities, Social 
Sciences, Mathematics, Sciences and 
Business Administration 


Summer Session 1998 Offers: 


and July 


location 


¢ More than 100 courses to 
choose from 


¢ Classes starting in May, June 


e Convenient, easy registration, free 
parking and accessible 


For more information and a 1998 Summer Session catalog, call The Division of 
Continuing Education at (978) 837-5101, visit us on the Internet at 
www.merrimack.edu, or e-mail us at daprile@merrimack.edu. 
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This year’s celebration boasts 
the most events ever, even 
without the beer tent 


By Joel Senesac 
Staff Writer 


Come April 25, classes will 
be drawing to a close and it will 
be time once more for P-Day, St. 
Michael’s annual year-end festi- 
val of games, food and music. 

The Student Association has 
spent roughly $20,000 on this 
year’s events. In terms of number 
of events, sophomore Karen 
Smith, special events coordinator, 
said it promises to be the largest 
P-Day ever. 

With the end of classes mark- 
ing a joyous occasion for many 
students, Director of Student 
Activities Jennie Cernosia said 
that she thinks P-Day would hap- 


‘Life after the 


pen even if the SA didn’t fund it. 
She said the SA feels that the col- 
lege might as well be involved. 

This year will also mark the 
second year without a beer tent 
despite student efforts to bring it 
back. Students from the Class of 
1998 petitioned the administra- 
tion and a meeting was called 
with administrators, including 
President Marc vanderHeyden. 
During the meeting, the removal 
of the beer tent was explained to 
the students. 

The decision to remove the 
beer tent was made by Resident 
1996 P-Day. 
According to senior Jeff 
Doucette, programming secre- 
tary, there had been “a multitude 





Photo courtesy of Deb Gorgos 


Bands have been a P-Day tradition since the 1960s. 


Join us on Burlington's historic waterfront for a most memorable 


Dine in our intimate 175 year old stone and wood beam cining room or 
on our flower filled, heated deck ovenooking Perkin’s Pier and the 


Make your reservations earty for this most popular weekend by calling 


aA)~ a ra de f 


on the waterfront 





of problems that year,’ such as 
underage students getting into the 
beer tent. 

The lack of a beer tent, 
Doucette said, did not seem to 
have an affect on the attendance 
because 80 percent of the students 
on campus are under 21. 

This year, enforcement of the 
alcohol policy will be “stepped up 
another notch,” according to a let- 
ter that will be sent out to all stu- 
dents from Dean of Students 
Michael Samara. 

The letter states “stiff fines 
and severe consequences will 
result for public drunkenness and 


WRAL EAE, BES BRA AR RGSEES 








the inappropriate behaviors that 
can be attached.” The letter goes 
on to remind students it is likely 
that State Liquor Inspectors and 
Colchester Police will also be at 
P-Day. 

Director of Security Peter 
Soons said the object of such 
enforcement is merely “to help 
provide a safe environment.” 
Soons said P-Day is not a day for 
drinking but a day for celebration. 

The P-Day tradition goes 
back to the 1940s and 50s when 
Preparation Day was put on by 
the junior class to “prepare” 
seniors for the real world. 


ASTI AG AEE AS 
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Congratulations SAE of 7 998! 


graduation evening dinner. 


Adirondack Mountains. 


us at 864.5266 
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Photo courtesy of Deb Gorgos 
Students battle on the padded joust at last year’s P-Day. 


Through the 60s, 70s and 
80s, P-Day events included tug 
of war, a tricycle race, a greased 
pole and rock bands. 

The celebration kicks off 
Friday night with a drive-in 
movie on the 300s field. This 
year’s movie will be “Scream” 
and will start at 8 p.m. If it 
rains, the movie will be held in 
the Ross Sports Center. 

On Saturday, festivities will 
be held from 1| to 6:30 p.m. on 
the 300s field. There will be two 
virtual reality games set up as 
well as seven inflatable games. 
Games include Off With Your 
Head boxing, a 28-ft. rock wall, 
a giant slide, basketball, Velcro 
wall and a bungee run. 

Also a P-Day tradition, the 
Vermont Chew-Chew is a smor- 
gasbord of food from various 
local vendors set up on the 300s 
field. Students will be able to 
use their meal cards to purchase 
nine tokens to be used at the dif- 
ferent food stands. Additional 
tokens will also be available. 

This year the Chew-Chew 
will include food from Baker’s 
Dozen, Ahli Baba’s Kabob 
Shop, Sonrise, Ming’s 
Restaurant, Kajin and More, 
Kalin’s Italian Gardens, 
Sneakers and Bourbon Street 
Grill. There will also be a root 
beer stand sponsored by the 
OPTIONS House. 

P-Day will feature three 
bands: Angry Salad, The Mighty 
Charge and SMA. 





ee 
Photo courtesy of Deb Gorgos 


The 300s field will again be littered with tents when this year’s P-Day hits St. Michael’s on April 25. 
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CamMOUuS S/oSaKS What do you do to relieve end of the year stress? 


“T don’t really do anything. I 
don’t have time to try to 
relieve my stress because I 
procrastinate too much.” 


“T clean and organize all of 
my stuff.” 


“What stress?”’ 


¢Josh Mladenoff, 


junior eLael Croteau, 


“I’m not doing a very good 
job of that right now.” 


*Liz Cuffe, 
junior 









Each horoscope is a slight analysis as to what the stars tell me. 
However, you have to be the judge as to what is right for you. 












ARIES (March 21-April 19) 
You're living the high life! You’re throwing your silverware down 
the wrong chutes and sneaking out of the cafeteria with food. Go on 
with your bad self. Don’t forget to organize a wings night around the 
24th! 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 

In addition to worrying about exams, you had better get that nasty 
fungus problem on the bottom of your shower shoes taken care of. 
Call Physical Plant if you need help cleaning up that little problem. 
GEMINI (May 21-June 21) 

This week will be mo’ better than the last! Chase those hives away! 
You need a little bit of encouragement these days, so go out and get 
| whatever it is that youve been wanting. Yow, treat yourself to some | 
beef jerky at Chuck’s Mobil, ASAP! 

CANCER (June 22-July 22) 

Put your claws away before you et on innocent cirtus 5 fun! I know 
that your sign is the crab, but you're taking it a little too far these 
days. Take time to smell those litter-free rent-a-flowers in the quad 
and your last few weeks at school will be less stressful. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Your fiesty nature is challenged this week by the upcoming threat of 
finals. But, if you remember to T.C.P., or take control promptly, 
you ll have nothing to worry about. A bag of Cheese Nips a day also 
Keeps those study blues away. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

Hop on your scooter and get to the library for some serious studying, 
or else Daddy will get wicked on your summer plans! Don’t forget: 
Get jiggy with it now and you won't have to worry about it later. 
LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 

Yea or nay? Feeling a little overwhelmed? Maybe you need to relive 
Spring Break - hop in your Pathfinder and drive on down to Florida. 
Substitute sand and sun for snow and stress. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Novy. 21) 

Hiss! Ease up this week! Finals will be done before you know it 
though, only if you are lucky enough to get one of those coveted 
computers in the Mac Daddy lab. Just remember to stand your 
ground. 

SAGITTARIUS (Noy. 22-Dec. 21) 

Last chance! Now’s the time to ask out that special someone you 
have been psycho about all semester. Go for it! You know you'll 
regret it this summer when your e-mail account is empty! 
CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

You're in for the long haul these next few days. Stock up on your 
Slim Jims and Welch’s Grape Juice to keep the midnight oil burning! 
Study tip: don’t leave pens in the back pocket of your Carharts or 
they will break when you sit down and cause a nasty blueberry. 
AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

This is the dawning of the Age of Aquarius. I see good things in your 
future and they’re coming your way soon. So, splurge on those new 
shoes you’ ve been eyeing and get up and dance. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20) 

Oh Pisces, you’re just a little fishy in the big ol’ sea of college life. 
Be careful- | see some sharks in your future. You don’t want Jaws to 
come by and gobble you right up. But other than that, try to have a 
good week anyway. 
































































sophomore 


“TI paint my toe nails funky 


colors.” 


Andrea Henchey, 


freshman 





¢Cynthia Dorr, 
sophomore 


“T do some kind of physical 
activity, like roller blading or 


rock climbing.” 


Ben Parker, 
freshman 


se ea ony : Semester i in Ireland provides 


| introduction to old-fashioned life 


By Daniel Hoffman 
Guest Columnist 


Need a break from presiden- 
tial scandals, Dow Jones 
Industrial averages, beer com- 
mercials and day-timers? Well, 
let me suggest Ireland (Irande, 
Terland, Irland, Irlanda). 

How was my semester in 
Ireland? By far one of the best 
decisions that ve ever made. It 
was a real eye-opener. An intro- 
duction to an old way of life, 
where decisions are still made 
with a hand shake over a pint of 
Guinness. 

Six months on that little, 


green island, 3;000 miles across: 


the Atlantic and now, not a day 
passes when I don’t think about 
life over there. I think about my 
days at the University College 
Galway, on the west coast of 
Ireland, with a_ population of 
8,000, complete with internation- 
al housing, a smoky campus can- 
teen, a helpful travel agancy and 
a Guinness-stocked college pub 
(Mmmm Mmm). 

It wasn’t long before I found 
myself right at home in Galway. 
Everday, I trekked through the 
gray drizzle, alongside the River 
Corrib, where the swans drift 
about and the castle remains 
asleep. I would go past St. 
Nicholas’ Cathedral, over the 





bridge and into the heart of town, 
a two-mile jaunt. From Eyre 
Square, there are plenty of 
options. Down to the Blue Note 
for some reggae, over to the 
Lisheen for love jigs and reels 
(even during Holy hours!) or off 
to the King’s Head for an Irish 
coffee and the Jazz Masters. 
Hungry? How about a burger 
from Super Macs, the Irish 
equivalent of Micky-D’s. Or, bet- 
ter yet, how about some smoked 
salmon at O’Shakespeare’s? 

On Sunday afternoons, the 
streets are bustling with the 
smells and the sounds of the mar- 
ket. Fresh cheese and baked 
bread, flowers and. wool 


sweaters. Everything: there was - 


unique and authentic, carrying 
the stamp of hand-made quality. 

From St. James’ Gate, to the 
Cliffs of Moher, I made my way 
around the Republic of Ireland. 

In Northern Ireland, more 
specifically, the Catholic neigh- 
borhood of Derry known as the 
Bogside, I stood speechless as I 
gazed at the countless color 
murals and memorials on every 
street corner, where deep, deep 
pride and honor, so political, yet 
so much more than that (Bloody 
Sunday) are an everyday part of 
life. 

As I walked along the street 
where children play, I noticed the 
curbside marked with political 


colors, staking their territory. 
Behind the city walls, I stood in 
the center green and located only 
four entrances into this precious 
city. 

In Belfast, lorries roaring by 
the divided wall, the barbed wire 
and the watch towers made me 
feel something I had never felt 
before. 

I took a Black Taxi tour of 
the city, where my guide Walter 
colored in the huanting details of 
each mural. 

There was one night in late 
May that [ll never forget. It was 
around 11:30 p.m. and with my 
tent behind me, I was enjoying 
the warmth of the campfire as I 


watched the’ sunset:overlooking"” ” 


the sea. It was my first encounter © 
with a “white-night,” just as the 
sun began to set. 

I was camping out in the 
backyard of a family I didn’t 
know, except when I knocked on 
their door seeking permission to 
stay the night and their response 

as, “Let us know if you need 
anything.” That night I promised 
myself I would return. 

So what did I learn over 
there? 

Well, I can’t put my finger 
on it exactly, but I know for a fact 
that these days, I’m walkin’a lit- 
tle slower, breathing a little deep- 
er and smiling a little longer. 
Thank you, Ireland! 


Photo courtesy of Daniel Hoffman 
Senior Daniel Hoffman (left) spends time relaxing in Ireland with some new-found friends. 
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By Melissa Godin 
Guest Columnist 


After only reviewing dramas 
and suspense-thrillers, I thought 
that it was about time for a 
review of an action film. 
“Mercury Rising,” produced by 
Imagine Entertainment, has all of 
the action-packed scenes of a 
good action movie, but unlike 
most of these types of flicks, 
“Mercury Rising” has a plot and 
a storyline. 

The one and only Bruce 
Willis portrays the main charac- 
ter in this movie, Special Agent 
Jeffries. What would an action 
movie be without Bruce? Willis 
plays a FBI agent who is haunted 
by a mission involving a local 
militia in South Dakota that went 
wrong, resulting in the death of a 
young teenage boy. 

Willis snaps after this inci- 
dent and.because,of his, psycho- 
logical state, he is demoted to a 
position involving stakeouts. 
Needless to say, this is not the 
life for Willis after doing under- 
cover work in the FBI for 20 
years, but that all changes quick- 


ly. 


CAMPUS LIVING 
‘Mercury Rising’ rises high 
above reviewer's expectations 


Meanwhile, a _ 9-year-old 
autistic child named Simon 
Lynch, convincingly and well 
played by Miko Hughes, breaks a 
code placed in a word. puzzle 
book that was thought to be 
impossible to decode. 

This code is a matter of 
national security, for it involves 
the safety of U.S. informants 
who are spying for the govern- 
ment in other countries. 

When a secret division of 
the government, the NSA, in 
charge of this code named 
“Mercury” finds out that Hughes 
has decoded it, his life is put in 
grave danger. Alec Baldwin por- 
trays the character Nicholas 
Kudrow who is in charge of the 
NSA and who wants the 9-year- 
old child killed in the name of 
national security and at any cost. 
However, it seems that Hughes is 
missing, and that poses a prob- 
lem for Baldwin and _ his 
schemes. 

The hero, you guessed it, 
Bruce Willis, enters the scene 
once again after the FBI puts him 
in charge of finding the missing, 
genius child, Hughes. Willis 
finds Hughes when and where no 
one else can, and Willis soon 
learns that Hughes is not safe in 
the hands of the government, 


particularly in those-of Baldwin.’ ~ 


The logical solution to the 
problem of keeping Hughes safe 
is naturally to kidnap the boy. 
Willis is still constantly torment- 
ed by the death of the teenager 
during the mission in South 
Dakota so protecting and saving 


this child is a way for him to 
redeem himself and his self 
worth. 

An action movie would not 
be an action movie without a few 
ingredients. Along with the plot 
of self-redemption and heroism, 
there are also action-packed 
scenes with blood, murders, lots 
of gunfire, lots of noise and lots 
and lots of grown men pounding 
each other mercilessly. 

As odd as it may seem, there 
is no physical action of the sexu- 
al nature in this film, but to make 
the action movie complete, there 
is of course an attractive woman 
who is the object of Willis’ affec- 
tion. 

Although the ending is pre- 
dictable, “Mercury Rising” is an 
all-around entertaining film. 
Personally, this is the best role 
that I have seen Bruce Willis play 
in a long, long time. Mercury 
Rising has a mixture of good act- 
ing by all, a viable plot, an emo- 
tional aspect, government con- 
spiracies, high-tech computer 
jargon and good old fashioned 
testosterone-packed scenes. 

It is a movie that may appeal 
to several types of audiences, not 
just action movie lovers. For a 
person who really does not much 
care for action movies, I enjoyed 


watching “‘Mercury Rising” and: 


was pleasantly surprised. For all 
of you who are Die Hard Bruce 
Willis fans, I think this one is for 
you, and for all of you who are 
not, take a chance. You might 
like it. 


A sasha dat ot" 
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TOP TEN THINGS THE CLASS OF ‘98 COULD 
MSS ADONT ST. MICHAEL'S 


10. DEING ABLE TO WE THE EXCUSE “HET, I'M STILL 
IN COLLEGE,” WHEN YOU 
DO SOMETHING STUPID 

§, ROLLING OUT OF BED 10 MINUTES DEFORE CLASS 
AND MAKING IT ON TIME. 

8. THURSDAY, FRIDAY AND SATURDAY NIGHTS AT THE 


DLARNCY. 


7. FRIDAY, SATURDAY AND SUNDAY HANGOVERS. 


6. FORFS. 


5. SELLING DACK BOOKS. 
4. THE HEALTH SERVICES CURE-ALL: SALT. 


3. ALLIOT. 


2. THE MUD, PINK, SNOW AND SLUSH OP VERMONT. 
1 ROOM DRAW! 





Answers to Crossword 
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The Blarney Stone: Dress to 





Club Metronome: 


22 | WEDNESDAY 


SMC: “Town Meeting” in response to 
President Clinton’s initiative on race. 
Panelists from St. Michael’s and the 
Burlington area will speak on race 
issues, then questions and comments 
will follow. 7 p.m. in Ross Sports 
Center. 


SMC: Lloyd’s Prayer, 
a play in the Green 
Room of the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 
8 p.m. 


SMC: Korean Coffee 
Hour in the lobby of 
St. Edmund’s Hall. 
3:15 p.m. 


THURSDAY 


Club Metronome: Chin 
Ho, Invisible Jet, 
Mistlethrush and 
Mindflow. 9 p.m. 865- 
4563. 


SMC: Lloyd’s Prayer, a play in the 
Green Room of the McCarthy Arts 
Center. 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY 


Flynn Theatre: Lyric 
Theatre presents a 
musical production of 
“The Wizard of Oz.” 8 
p-m. $7-$17. 863-5966. 


SMC: Lloyd’s Prayer, 
a play in the Green 
Room of the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 
Midnight. 


Impress Senior Social. $1. 10 
p.m. 


é SATURDAT 


Club Metronome: 
Jules Shear. 7 p.m. 
$10, 865-4563. 


Flynn Theatre: Lyric Theatre pre- 
sents a musical production of 
“The Wizard of Oz.” 8 p.m. $7- 
$17. 863-5966. 


The Blarney Stone: Morning 
social. 9 a.m. - 1 p.m. $1. 


SUNDAY 


Flynn Theatre: Lyric Theatre pre- 

sents a musical production of “The 

Wizard of Oz.” 8 p.m. $7-$17. 863- 
5966. 


26 


Family Night, 9 p.m. 
No cover charge. 
865-4563. 


Club Metronome: 
Big Heavy World 
Electric Cabaret with 
Strangefolk, Motel 
Brown and 
Belizbeha. 7 p.m., 
865-4563. 


TUESDAY 


SMC: Spanish Mass in the 
Chapel, 8 p.m. 


Club Metronome: 
DJ’s Little Martin 
and Craig Mitchell. 
9 p.m., 865-4563. 
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CAMPUS LIVING 











By Brian Wasik | 
Guest Columnist 


Whether it is wings at R]’s, 
Especially on -Fridays, 
Or it’s pizza from Nanhattan, 


_ This week's interlude 
Is. a bout late night bar food. 
Nir. Mike's 











TI ya bound to make youl 








.And sadly th 






ACROSS 


ie Attraction” 
6. Snake 

9. The rudiments 
12. Mental outlook 
13. Image 


PET eT ry Nee es 
Po oe 
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peer’ Paved te ee Ba Beisel) 27. Spadelike tool 


ann eee cond: 

ed i: faced Cr SS ES A] eae BO Lot 34. Metallic element 
Ba eeu | | ball BS - mat France 

38. Conjunctions 

40.__ over (studied) 

42. Val 

43. Memes 

46. Litt bt 

47. Emcees 

48. So-so grade 

49. Moist in the morning 


BE 
~ 


Which is so good it should have a patent, 


“all you can eat” ain't bad, 


ral Liles count how magy slices you've had, 


St. Michael's ditty, 
And | apologize if it isn’t too pretty. 

I wish I could have gone out with a bang, 

But this nagging headache I have is due to ah 


Campus Cook’s ‘Ode to Late-Night Munchies’ 


50. Greek letter 
51. Spree 
53. Amusingly 


55. “A Day at the 


(Marx film) 
59. State exec. 
60. Impairs 
62. Sacred tower 
63. Fruity drink 
64. Highlander 
65. Part of AEC 
66. Seed vessel 


67. Naval officer; abbr. 


68. Fr. artist 
DOWN 


. Gerald or Henry 
Zone 

. Followed closely 
. Bitter drug 

. Writer Deighton 
Isle 

Carpentry item 

. Decant 

9. Make shorter 
10. Prejudice 

11. Falsely shy 

12. Extinct bird 
14. The jitters 
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. Lubricated 

. Cut short 

. A Great Lake 

. Hug 

. Hide away 

. Spotted horse 
. Not merited 

. Mother. 
. Shabby 

. Playing card 

. Fight 

. Feat 

. O.T. book 

. Fantastic creature 
. English poet 

. Amuse 

. Dummy 

. Doily material 
. Approach 

. Redact 

. Plant pouch 

. Opening 

. Rds. 

. Dawber of TV 


Answers to the Crossword puzzle are on page 13. 
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By Scott Croteau 
Guest Columnist 


The Chicago Bulls have 
Scottie Pippen back and now 
have their championship dreams 
back. The Bulls are sporting one 
of the best records in the National 
Basketball Association and are 
looking to go deep into the play- 
offs. Michael Jordan is most like- 
ly on his way out and is also on 
his way to another ring. 

Jordan’s All-Star teammate, 
Pippen, will be receiving his pay- 
checks from another team by 
next season. So this leaves the 
question about the Bulls’ dynasty. 
There is still at least one more 
year of Jordan and Pippen, giving 
the Bulls another chance at a 
ring. Don’t worry, Jordan has 
room on his other hand. 

This year will be harder than 
seasons past, though. The Bulls 
are using the triangle offense to 
perfection, but off-court prob- 
lems might be the slaying of the 


Hte Shares 


SPORTS 


Teams need to show intelligence on the court 


Bulls. Pippen wants out, Jordan 
wants Phil Jackson to stay, 
Jackson wants more money and 
no one likes the general manager, 
Jerry Krause. Say that five times 
fast and see the Bulls’ champi- 
onship dreams disappear. 

Besides the off-court prob- 
lems is the fact that the NBA has 
a few more teams to contend. 
Larry Bird has taught Indiana 
Pacers that they can win. About 
time. The Pacers can match-up 
with the Bulls on the court. 

They have Reggie Miller and 
Mark Jackson to counter Ron 
Harper and Jordan. OK, no one 
can counter Jordan so mentally 
edit the last sentence. Where 
Indiana has the advantage is in 
the middle. Rik Smits can out- 
play the whole squad of centers 
the Bulls have and can finish the 
outside shots. 

The Scottie Pippen match-up 
causes every team problems. Pip 
can play the point and the for- 
ward position, making him diffi- 
cult to match-up, but the Pacers’ 
Jalen Rose could do the job. 

Rose is 6’8” and has the abil- 
ity to play the point as well. He 
may not be as skilled as Pippen, 
but his speed and hands might 
bother Scottie’s shot. Rose has 
become a better player under 
Bird. His game has dramatically 
changed from his purgatory days 


in Denver. 

The question that the Eastern 
Conference is asking is “who will 
win the West?” The Los Angeles 
Lakers and _ the Seattle 
Supersonics are the two power- 
houses looking to enter the finals. 

The Lakers have a potent 
scoring team and the inside game 
it takes to win. Shaquille O’ Neal 
gives L.A. the strong force in the 
paint and the physical game it 
takes to win. 

The play of Rick Fox is the 
big reason the Lakers are playing 
well. He is a veteran player with 
the playoff experience the Lakers 
need. Fox will be able to handle 
the pressure and still perform 
well. 

With Fox is Eddie Jones. 
Jones’ scoring has been down this 
year, but he isn’t forcing shots 
and is playing smart. This will 
help, especially if Kobe Bryant 
gets this theory. The future of the 
NBA, Bryant, can shoot and has 
amazing offensive skills, but he 
has to learn how to pass. If the 
Lakers can play smart and a team 
game, they will be the hardest 
team to beat. 

The Seattle Supersonics 
have a chance, especially with 
the addition of Vin Baker to their 
roster. Baker came over to the 
Sonics from Milwaukee and 
changed the team around. 
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The Secrets OF 
Castern Mysticism. 


te shares his knowledge of ancient ritual. 


Hte shares his tuna sandwich. 
Your professor at Summer University. 


Your chance to explore 


religions of the East, and a 


remarkable chance to work 


closely with faculty in a unique, 


hundreds of fascinating summer courses 


available on campus, in Vermont 


and abroad. To register (or get a 


Focus catalog) call; 802-656-2085 - 


email:EveningUniversity@uvm.edu 


web: http://uvmce.uvm.edu:44 3/ 
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Baker is a solid forward with 
the ability to take control of a 
game. He is a quiet player who 
leads by example, but during the 
playoffs, he’ ll have to follow oth- 
ers. Baker has never been in a 
playoff game in the NBA or col- 
lege. This isn’t much of a prob- 
lem for Vinny, he has the mental 
game to handle the playoffs. Plus, 
Gary Payton is feeding Baker. 
Payton is excited about Baker’s 
presence and works well with 
him. 

If anyone wants to make the 
playoffs, the intelligence level 
has to step up. Every team in the 
NBA has the right players, but 
the smart teams are the ones that 
prosper. 

The Bulls use their brains to 
win. Think about it. Jordan and 
Pippen are the two primary scor- 
ers, Dennis Rodman is the 
defender and the rest of the team 
are role players. 

But Chicago has the best 
bench and role players in the 
game, and that is what makes 
them hard to defend. 


Recreational 





Sports Update 


By Sarah Goodrich 
Recreational Sports Director 


As the spring weather 
approaches, the Intramural sea- 
sons winds down. Playoffs are 


_ taking. place. in. softball, volley- 


ball and indoor soccer. 

Maccarroni defeated Pink 
Fluff in women’s indoor soccer 
finals, snapping Pink Fluff’s 
attempt to win four soccer titles. 
Maccarroni took an early 2-0 
lead and a 3-1 advantage into 
half time. Maccarroni won the 
championship by the score of 6- 
2 

On the men’s side No. 2 
seed Clod Hoppers will face No. 
1 seed PBlasters in the finals. 
Clod Hoppers defeated Chin Ho 
8-3 and the Bruins 7-4. PBlasters 
advanced by beating the Beavers 
6-2 and Skim Milk 5-1. 

The five coed volleyball 
teams are very competitive in 
the tournament. No. 4 seed All 
Star DT defeated the Phenoms in 
two games 15-2 and 15-9. They 
will play the No. 1 seed Black 
Diamond. The winner of that 
match will play the Slackers who 
defeated a determined 
Renegades 15-5 and 16-14. 

Goldust defeated the Postal 
Units in the finals of the losers 
bracket 12-3. They will face the 
Bears who lost to Big Red 
Machine. Big Red Machine took 
advantage of the Bears shortage 
of players winning 18-2. The 
championship game will be held 
on Tuesday, April 21. 

Don’t forget the final 
Intramural event of the semester 
will be the 2nd Annual Spring 
Fun Run. The 2.5 mile run/walk 
around campus will be held on 
Thursday, April 23 at 3:30 p.m. 

Anyone interested should 
sign up in Tarrant Room 165 or 
show up on Thursday at 3:15 
p.m. 
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Baseball 


The Purple Knights 
swept NE-10 rival St. 
Anselem for its first sweep of 
a NE-10 rival in four years on 
Sunday. 

The Purple Knights also 
swept Lyndon State on April 
13, 7-4 and 7-S. 

The team dropped a dou- 
bleheader to AIC but came up 
with a win against in-state 
rival Norwich on April 9. 
They also lost twice to 
Merrimack this past weekend. 

The team also lost to 
Plymouth State 4-3. The team 
has a 6-10 record overall. 


Softball 


_ The Lady Knights were 
swept by Pace on April 10, 
losing - -“ ae in 7 





Men’ S Tennis 


_ St. Mike’s lost to 


voy and Quinnipiac, but 
shut out St. Anselm in the last 
two weeks of play. 

At the NE-10 finals this 
past weekend, the team 
placed fourth and scored 30 
points, the most points scored 
in St. Michael’s history. It 
finished the season 4-8 over- 
all. 


Women’s Lacrosse 


The Lady Knights are on 


a five-game win streak beat- 
ing Assumption 22-9 last 
Sunday. The Lady Knights 
also beat AIC on April 10 by 
a score of 13-2. Freshman 
Kimberly Ryan scored five 
goals in the win. The teams _ 


overall record is 5-1 overall. 


Men’s Lacrosse 
The Purple Knights beat 
Norwich on April 13, 15-9. 
The Purple Knights won 
their first NE-10 game against 
AIC on April 16. They also 
beat New Hampshire College 
20-8. The Purple Knights beat 
Assumption on April 15 by a 
score of 16-4. Junior John 
Eckroth made 24 saves in the 
game. The team’s win streak 
was snapped by Quinnipiac 
who beat St. Mike’s 12-9 last 
Saturday. The team also lost 
to Merrimack 16-3 on 
Sunday. The team’s record is - 
5-5 overall. 
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Baseball team has conflicts with NE-10 Conference 


By Angela Aja 
Sports Editor 


Last May, after the spring sports sea- 


son was over, the athletic directors in the 


NE-10 Conference met to decide whether 


the St. Michael’s baseball team would be 
allowed to stay in the league. 

Former athletic director Ed Markey 
wrote a letter to the NE-10 athletic direc- 
tors asking that St. Michael’s be relieved 
of its obligation to play three nine-inning 
games against each NE-10 team. 

Markey’s request was approved and it 
was decided that the team was no longer 
an active member of the conference. 
Although it will play teams in the confer- 
ence it is no longer eligible to compete in 
the playoffs. 

Athletic Director Geri Knortz said the 
team was unable to stay in the league 
because scheduling conflicts had occurred, 
and members of the team were missing too 
many classes. She said the decision had 
nothing to do with the team’s 1-20 record 
last year. 

The St. Michael’s team will play two 
games against each conference team 
instead of the required three. This makes it 
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A St. Mike’s baseball player gets ready to take a swing against Merrimack. 


easier for team members who will no 
longer have to travel more than three hours 
to play three days in a row, Knortz said. 

However, at a February meeting, the 
baseball coaches from the NE-10 schools 
said they were not happy with the arrang- 
ment, and asked St. Michael’s to either 
participate fully in the conference or not at 
all. 

Knortz went to President Marc 


vanderHeyden, who said the school’s posi 
tion had not changed. This year the team 
has improved from a 1-20 record last year 
to a 6-10 record overall as of April 20. 

“Tm disappointed,” said junior tri- 
captain Greg Zerega. “It’s too bad that 
even if we made the playoffs we would not 
be able to participate.” 

Beginning in 1999, the team will be 
released from its obligation to play any 


NE-10 games and will be able to decide 
who and when it wants to play. It will also 
be able to play about six games in the fall 
in order to utilize the warmer fall tempera- 
tures, Knortz said. She said Head Coach 
Perry Bove is pleased with the flexibility 
of the new schedule. 

“We'll be able to use the good weath- 
er and not have to worry about the acade- 
mic crunch,” Knortz said. 

The team will also have the chance to 
play schools that are closer to them geo- 
graphically. 

“It'll be nice because we'll be able to 
control our own schedule,” Knortz said. 

This past Sunday, the team won both 
games against St. Anselm’s College for its 
first sweep of a NE-10 rival in four years. 

“Our pitching kept us in the game,” 
junior tri-captain Paul Barrett said. “And 
we got the key hits when we needed it.” 

After last year’s disappointing season, 
the team knew that this would be a rebuild- 
ing year. Barrett said this year’s team has 
nine returning players and 12 newcomers. 

“Last year we suffered from a lack of 
depth,” Barrett said. “This year we’ ve got- 
ten some good results out of a concerted 
team effort.” 


Hockey players look to continue careers in minor leagues 


By C.J. Lampman 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s seniors John 
Gurskis and Jay Rourke want to 
play minor league hockey after 
graduation. They see it as a 
chance to do something they love 
and, as a bonus, get paid to do it. 

“If Ican play hockey at the 
next level for a couple of years, 
and get paid while I’m doing it, 
that would be great,” Rourke 
said. 

“Tve been playing hockey 
since I was four years old,” 
Gurskis said. “And I’m the hap- 
piest when I’m playing hockey.” 

Gurskis is St. Michael’s all- 
time leading scorer with 234 
career points and was twice 
named ECAC Central Player of 
the Year. His linemate, Rourke, 
finished his career as an Ice 


Knight with 165 points, earning 


ECAC Central All-Star honors 
twice. 

Both Gurskis and Rourke are 
both looking to break into the 
East Coast Hockey League, 
which is three steps below the 
professional level. 

Assistant Hockey ~Coach 
Steve Mattson explained the pos- 
sible scenarios for each player 
and the chances each has. 

“There are two different cat- 
egories of players,” Mattson said. 
“Those that are offered a con- 
tract, and those that are offered a 
try-out.” 

The players who are given a 
contract still have to try out for 
the team, but are more likely to 
get a spot on the team than those 
players without a contract, he 
said. 

“Gurskis has the greatest 
chance right now of getting a 
contract from the ECHL, while 


Jay (Rourke) is in the tryout cate- 
gory,’ Mattson said. 

Contracts for players at this 
level are not like the multi-year 
contracts that players sign in the 
National Hockey League for mil- 
lions of dollars. 

“They usually last one week 
and are based on the previous 
week’s performance,” Mattson 
said. “They range between $300 
to $800 a week.” 

The ideal scenario, Mattson 
said, would be to get a contract 
during the summer before the try- 
outs in the fall. 

Rourke said if he does not 
earn a spot on an ECHL team he 
will look to play in the Colonial 
League. These leagues are com- 
parable to the ECHL, but are one 
tier below in level of competi- 
tion. 

“If I can make one of these 
teams, it would be icing on the 


cake,” Rourke said. “But if not, 
then I will send resumes out and 
try to get another job.” 

Rourke is also interested in 
officiating. “I am going to try 
and take refereeing to the highest 
level possible,’ Rourke said. “I 
think that I can definitely ref at 
the college level.” 

Gurskis is also exploring 
playing opportunities overseas in 
Europe. He played with and 
against Division I players and 
NHL prospects in the Eastern 
Senior All-Star Game over 
Easter break. 

Mattson was at the all-star 
game and said Gurskis looked 
good skating against the likes of 
Hobey Baker Award winner 
Chris Drury and Pittsburgh 
Penguins’ hopeful Chris Kelleher 
both of Boston University. 

“The only question that 


scouts have about John is. 
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whether he can handle the physi- 
cal aspect of play,” Mattson said. 
“Can he play three nights a week 
and 76 games a year?” 

Mattson said leagues like the 
ECHL and the Colonial League 
are geared toward younger play- 
ers just out of college who know 
they probably will not play in the 
NHL but want to continue to do 
something they love. 

“If they (John and Jay) can 
play hockey for a few years and 
make some money doing it that’s 
great,” Mattson said. “Some peo- 
ple say that this level of play is 
just an extension of college, but 
what’s wrong with that?” 

The success of the Ice 
Knights as a team led to players 
like Gurskis, Rourke, goalie 
Chris Yurco and defenseman 
Kyle Lanfear being noticed by 
scouts, Mattson said. 

“There were scouts at all 
three of our playoff games,” 


Mattson said. “They showed 
interest in John as well as Jay, 
Kyle and Chris.” 


Freshman Yurco, who was 
voted ECAC Rookie of the Year 
and posted a 9-2-0 conference 
record between the pipes, has 
three more years of college hock- 
ey ahead of him. 

Lanfear was the first 
defenseman in St. Michael’s his- 
tory to score 100 points. Mattson 
has not heard from Lanfear 
directly but said he has heard 
through some of the players that 
he is also interested in playing 
hockey after college. 

“If it’s in Kyle’s interest, he 
can play at the next level too,” 
Mattson said. 

Gurskis’ and Rourke’s line- 
mate, senior Michel Dupont, who 
was named to the GTE Academic 
All-America Team three times, 
will attend medical school in his 
native country of Canada after 
graduation. 
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